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Mr; TIBBATTl^ hebg: entitled to die floor, rose 
and said that he was certainly under great obliea- 
tions to the committee for the courtesy and inoul- 
gence they had extended to him by po&tponine this 
discussion until to-day, though he did not feet that 
he should, in the present state of his health, or in 
the hour which, under the rules of the House, he 
had the right to bccupyi either do justice to himself 
or the important question under discussion. 

Mr. T. said that he had listened attentively to the 

argument of the ffenileman from Maryland, ^Mf. J. 

P. KsNNEOT,] WAO had addressed the committee on 

Saturday last, but had heard nothing fall from him 

which he could construe into an aigument i^inst 

the constitutional power 6f Congress to admit Texas 

into the Union as a State. That gentleman seemed 

to content himself with referring the committee to 

the case of the **sh<mldtr fcnote,*^ related in Dean 

Swift^s admirable and celebrated production, **The 

Tale of a Tub." It seemed to him (Mr. T.) 

that the gentleman from Maryland, and others who 

had opposed this measure, had made the same dis> 

position of the constitution of the United States, 

whichj after many difficulties and trials, had been 

Anally made by the three brothers, in the "Tale of a 

Tub,** of the troublesome will of their father. As 

Swift tells us that— 

''Faahions petpetaally altering in that tge, the 9choltt9iic 
brother grew nveary of fearcbing farther evasiong, and 
aoWing everlaatliig contradictions; resolved, therefore, at 
all haeardi, to comply with the modes of the world, they 
concerted matten together, and agreed unanimously 4o lock 
up their father** \otU in a strong box, brought out ^f Qretee 
or Rahf, (I have forgotten which,) and trouble thtmiclves no 
farther to examine »t, but only to refer to ite authority whenever 
they thought JU." 

It seemed to him that the gentleman Arom Mary- 
land had not thought it worth his while to trouble 
himself with the constitotion at all so far as regard- 
«d the question of the power of Congress to add 
new States to the Union; for, so far as he recol- 
lected, the only reference which that gentleman had 
thought worthy of being made to the constitution at 
aU, Wis to those ekuses which regulated the quali- 
fioations of representatives and senators in Congress. 
The gentleman from Maryland had objected to the 

Bvpoftitiott of the gentlemtti from VWinia [Mr. 
RoiraooLB] bMauae. aa he contended, ue^imme- 
iSiateadttisaioft into iW Union of TezMM a State, 



would bring into Congress ssnatofs aitf ii{AreMttti- 
tives who will not have the cpiistit«tioBal qualifafi* 
tion of nine and seven years.'' 

Is it true thai the constitution provides thafnv 

rBon shall be a represenHative wno shall not have 
* * been seven years a citizen of the Uniiad 
States;^' and that *^no person shall be a senator wh* 
shall not have • * * been nine years a citizen 
of the United States." Now, admitting the posi- 
tion of the gentleman and the construction whicn ha 
S laced upon those clauses to be correct, what(ad(ed 
Ir. T.) had that to do with the question now un- 
der consideration? — with the constitutional, power 
or right of Congress to reannex Texas to 
this Union either as a State or Territory? It 
would only operate as an inconvenience to the 
people of Texas, if they were placed in that positioii-— 
an inconvenience, however, for which they wouldoo 
doubt find a thomand remediei from this coiuitry,.i£ 
Texas should be reannexed to it; but it was no ar- 
gument against the constitutional power of Congress 
to reannex* that country to this. But Mr. T. con- 
tended that the constitution ought not to receive 
such a construction. If Congress had the constitu- 
tional power to add Texas as a new State to this 
Union, which was the preliminary and maii^ queiK 
tion, we ought not to give sueh a construction to 
any other clause in the oonstitution as would mako 
that power nugatory. The constitution is to ba 
construed in such manner as wUI give effect to everjr 
power granted, and to every wcwd in the grant of 
that power; and where the grant of two powew 
would seem to conflict with each other, such a con- 
struction should be given to each as that both mi^ 
stand; and if one power be auxiliary to anoiher, it 
must be so construed as to aid in carrying out Ilia 
peater power, and not so as to obstruct its opera- 
tion. If the constitution confers upon Congress tbt 
power to admit Texas gs a State, then such oott- 
ttmetion must be given to the clausies in relation to 
the qualifications of senators and representativea. aa 
will comport with that power, and not deprive that 
State of its just representation under the constitu- 
tion. If this can be done without destroying the plaiK 
sense of the words, it ought to be done, otherwiso 
the eonstitiltion would be an absurdity. The citiMB- 
ship referred to ia not intoado d to be OBB&Mdtotlii 
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States which are new in the Uaion, but applies as 
well to the State which may be admitted. Vermont 
iraa admired into the Union, and no each question 
was raised as to her representatives and senators. And 
again: the constitution did not require that the citi- 
zenship should be immediaUly preceding the ch<nce or 
tketUn of senators and representatives; and there was 
BO rule of construction by which the gentleman 
would be authorized to interpolate such words in 
the constitution. The constitution made good sense 
aa it stood; and the qualifications required by it are 
possessed by nine-tenths of the citizens of Texas, 
who in other respects possess the qualifications re« 

Siisite in senators and representatives, and to whom 
e causes and reasons for recruiring such qualifica- 
tions would in no manner apply. These causes are 
itoted by Judge Story correctly in his familiar ex- 
position on the constitution, § 75. He says: 

"The period of seven years was selected as one whicl^ 
Would enable naturalized citizens to acquire a reasonable 
funiliarity with our institutions and with the interests oi 
•nr people; and which, at the same time, would justify the 
letter in zeposing confidence in their talents, Tirtues, and 
fstriotism.^ 

Andm.§..Ji08he.says: 

**The term of'.citizenshfp of a repref^entative is seven 
^rears; that 'of a senator is nine years. The reason for in- 
creasing the term in the latter case, is the direct connection 
0f the iSenate with foreign nations, in the appointment ol 
•Bhaasadon, sad iii- the formatibii of treaties. This pro- 
JoBf^e^ term may well be required of a foceigner» not •nly 
to give him a mor<s thorough knowledge pf the interests of 
lUs adopted country, but also to wean him more e^'ectually 
ttom. thofle of his nvtive oounlry." 

It is evident that the constitution did not con- 
template an exclusion of the citizens of a new State. 
The people of Texas are already familiar with the 
institutions and interests'of our people. They have no 
ibreign interests to be weaned from; they are in 
£if.t me safoe people that we are, and their interests 
are the same as ours. When we look at the motives 
which influenced the convention in insei*ting these 
tiausee in the constitution,, we would find them sus- 
ceptible of no such application' as the gentleman 
iSrom' Maryland gave them. It is not an the spirit 
of the powers conferred hj the constitution that any 
IShatei^ould be admitted mto the Union, and at the 
aame time that it should not be represented in the 
Congress elf the United States. Judge Story, in his 
Comnfentary on Uie Constitution, vol. 2 § 419, 
flaya: 

"The constitution of the United States is to receire a rea- 
aeaable interpretation of its language and its powers, keep- 
jag in fieRf the otijeota and purposes for which those pow- 
' 1CM» oonferred. By u reasonable interpretation we 
m^ that in case the words are susceptible oftwo diflerent 
rinses, the one strict, the other more enlarged, that should 
be ado^efl which is most consonant with the apparent ob- 
|eeta and intent of the constitutioB; that which will give it 
stfteacji; and fiorce as a govemmeiU, rather' than that whicl( 
win impair its operations aad reduce it to a state of imbecil- 

The same clauses to which the gentleman from 
liarylaiid had preferred, required that a represent- 
ative o/s6hator shall be ** ah inhabitant of that State 
In which his shall be chosen;*^ yet, during the pres- 
oat s^siBion of ,Congre3S| we £na. a senator from Mis- 
Bourfand one from Illinoia elected to the Senate, 
Whilsi they are actually inhabitants of Washington 
nty; yet n<> person wi]l content^ that the constitution 
intenaed to exclude. theni, dor to prevent the legis- 
iMtoreof Tireinia, (if they thought proper to do so,) 
lirom^cting Mr. Wise to the Senate of the United 
flIatesV notwithstanding he is' now actually an inhab- 
jjpai df]So.iith Amerrca. ^ The position taken by the 
ymUeSkaii from MaijrleifdV reiiiitaded him df that 



taken by a candidate who aspired to be a represent- 
ative in the lefi;is1ature of Kentucky, dunng the 
times of the high excitement in relation to the stay- 
laws, who, in addressing those whom he desired to 
make his constituents, contended that the legislature 
had no power, but was actually prohibited by the con- 
stitution from subjecting the property of debtors to 
execution for the payment of their debts, because 
the constitution ot that State, as he (Mr. T.) be- 
lieved those of most of the States declared, that 
^'justice should be administered without sate^ denial, 
or delay;" and that, therefore, a «a(e of property un- 
der execution would be in direct violation of Uie 
plain letter of the constitution. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Win- 
THROP,] when the proposition now under consider^ 
ation was first introduced b^ the chairman of the 
Committee oji Foreign Afiairs, [Mr. C. J. Inger- 
80Lt^] not only had denounced the reannexation of 
Te&as as a measure in violation of the laws of na- 
tions, but as impolitic and a violation of the consti- 
tution of the United States — a breach of the ^ith 
of this country in her treaty with Mexico, and 
therefore derojjatory to the honor of the nation, and 
dangerous in its consequences to the permanency of 
the Union from too great an extension of territory 
and on account of the slavery question. These 
were assertions boldly made, and the positions 
seemed to be confidently taken by that gentleman; 
and he, (Mr. T.,) and no doubt this committee, had 
expected, and the country had a right to expect, 
that that gentleman, so distinguished for his intelli- 
gence ana ability, would, when this debate came on, 
have come armed with facts and arguments calcu- 
lated to appal the friends of this measure, and drive 
them from their position. But in this they had 
been disappointed; for tha^^gentlen^an had said noth- 
ing which, in his (Mr. T.'s) opinion, sustained the 
positions he had taken. 

The expediency of the measure (Mr. T. said) 
was a question which his time would not permit 
him to go into. He would not, therefore, detain 
the committee with a description of the geographi- 
cal extent of the country — the richness and ^rtility 
of its lands — the importance of adding to this coun- 
try the acquisition of so vast and vuuable a terri- 
tory—the securing to our treasury the revenuea 
which would arise from the imports into that coun- 
tij, and through it the interior trade of the provinces 
of Mexico — and the securing to this country the 
control of the cotton-growing regions of this conti- 
nent, which staple controlled the commerce of the 
world. He would not have time to show the ex- 
tent of the market which would be opened to the 
productions of the western country — to the grain- 
growing States of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois — to the manufactures of hemp and tobacco, the 
great staples of Kentucky and Missouri — to the 
iron manu&ctures of Pennsvlvania and Virginia, 
Ohio and Kentucky — nor to the productions and en- 
terprise of the northern and eastern States, in the 
advantages to be derived by their shipping and 
commercial interests, and in opening to them an ex- 
tensive market for tlieir manufactures of cotton and 
wool, secure from a foreign competition* Ha must 
pass by, too, the consideration of the importance of 
the measure as a protection to our revenue laws, 
and to secure our commerce from smuggling; its 
importance in a military point of view, as a security 
to New Orleans, the great depot of the vastproduo- 
tionGi of the western States; and to our naval power, 
by securing to them the safest and best harbors oC 



the Gulf of Mexico, ypon wHich millions of our 
productions annually floated. 

Mr. T. said that he could not perceive upon what 
eround it was asserted that this measure would be 
m violation of the law of nations. The law of na- 
tions is defined to be "the law of Mature applied to 
nations." 'Whate\'er an individual could do in a state 
of nature by natural law, a nation can do' in like 
circumstanced. It is contended that as art individual 
cannot by the law of nature destroy himself— com- 
mit suicide — so a nation cannot .extin^ish its sov- 
ereignty and become /e/o de se. The proposition to 
add Texas as a State to this Union, does no ex- 
tin^ish the sovereignty of that nation; it is but a 
legislative contract, competent to be made by Texas 
>— a political arrang;ement) such as all the States of 
the Union have made. The annexation of Ireland to 
England in 1782 is -an example in national history, 
ana a precedent in national law, for the admission of 
Texas into this Union ais a sovereign Stale. The 
union of Ireland with England in 1800, by which 
the independent Parliament of Ireland was abolish- 
ed, and she came under the imperial legislature, 
having still preserved a representation in the Par- 
liament, and the reannexation of Wales to Eng- 
land in the reign of Edward I, by which her sep- 
arate and independent national existence was abso- 
lutely extinguished, are examples and precedents in 
national history and national law fully in point for 
the proposed annexation or reannexation of Texas, 
as gentlemen may prefer to term it. — fide Black. 
Com., 1 voLyp* 94. 

The right to acquire territory was a right inhe- 
rent in the sovereignty of every nation, and there 
could exist no question as to the United States pos- 
sessing that power. As to the department of the 
government to which this power had been delegated, 
and the manner in which tne power should be exer- 
cised, they were questions (Mr.T< said) which it was 
not necessary for him now to discuss, as it would be 
observed by the committee that he advocated the 
measure of the reannexation of Texas, and argued 
the questions growmg out of it, upon the right and 
constitutional power of Congress to admit new States 
into the Union. There were two classes of prop- 
ositions before the committee — one class proposing 
to reannex Texas as a territory, the other to admit 
Texas into the Union as a State. As to the details 
of these several propositions, he did not intend to 
discuss them; men of sense did not quarrel about 
the details, when they had once agreed upon the 
great principles of a measure. ' Nor did he mean to 
say anything upon the question of the power of 
Congress to reannex Texas as a territory; his ob- 
ject being only to show their power to admit her as 
a State, as this would be the plan which he believed 
the friends of the measure would ultimately adopt. 

The third section of the fourth article of the con- 
stitution provides that *'new States may be admitted 
by the Congress into this Union; but no new State 
shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of 
any otlier State, nor any State to be formed by the 
junction of two or more States or parts of States, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the States 
concerned, as well as of the Congress." He con- 
tended that if it were possible that there could be 
considered any ambiguity to exist in the first broad 
^rant to Congress, **that neto States may be admitted 
wlo this Union,^^ the succeeding limitation of the 
clause showed conclusively that the constitution 
eontemplated the admission into the Union of two 
kinds qf new States — one from within the jurisdiction 



of some State or States of the Union, which required 
by the limitation the consent of the legislatures of 
the States interested, and the other from without tha 
jurisdiction of any of the States, over which thepow* 
er of Congress was wholly unlimited, except by its 
own discretion. 

The constitution declares that "new States ma|f 
he admitted bt the Congress into this Union.** 
These words are plain, clcar^ and determinate; Uie 
sense arising upon them is distinct; there can be no 
doubt or amoiguity as to their meaning; they requirt 
no interpretation; he that runs may read, and being 
read, they cannot fail to be understood by the motft 
common capacity. He would beg leave to call the 
attention.of the committee to a few sound rules of 
constitutional construction, which had been laid 
down by an eminent jurist. 

Justice Story, in his Commentary on the Centti- 
totion, S vol., sec. 432, says: 

''But a constitation of government, founded by the peo- 
ple for themselves and their posterity, and fof objects of th« 
most momentous nature, for perpetual union, for the estab- 
lishment of justice, for the general welfare, and for a per- 
petuation of the blessings of liberty, necescarily requires 
that every interpretation of its powers should have a eoaF> 
slant reference to these otjects. No interpretation of th« 
words in which those powers are granted can be a cousd 
one which narrows down their ordinary import, so as t* 
die feat those objects. That would be to destroy the spiift 
and to cramp the letter." 

Sec. 451: 

"Tn the first place, then, eyery word employed in the ooa* 
stitution is to be expounded in Its plain, obvious, and com- 
mo« sense, unless tne context furnishes some ground to 
control, qualify, or enlarge it- Constitutions are not de- 
sit^ned for metaphysical or logical subtleties, for nlcetifs 
orex]^rc>ssion, for critical propriety, for elaborate shades of 
meaning, or for the exercise of philosophical acuteness, «e 
judicial research. They are instruments of a practical ntp 
tnre, founded on the common bMsiness of human life, adapt* 
ed to common wants, designed for common use, and fitted 
for common undertakings. The people make them; thm 
people adopt them; the people must be supposed to read 
them with the help of common sense; and cannot be pre* 
sumcd to admit in them say recondite zqeaning, or any eft* 
i raoixlinary gloss.'' 

Sec. 401: 

"Where the words are plain and -clear, and the sen^e dis- 
tinct and perfect, arising onth<im, there Is generally no ne- 
cessity to have recourse to other means or interpretatioa. 
It is only where there is some ambiguity or doubt arising 
from other sources that interpretation, has its proper ol^ 
lice." 

Sec. 405: 

"Where its words are plain, clear, and determinate, Onew 
require no interpretation; and itshoqld therefore be admit* 
teii, if at all, with gi^eat caution, and only from neceasitjr. 
either to escape some absurd consequence, ox to guard 
against somu fatal evil." 

Sec. 456: 

"The remark of Mr. Burke may, with a very sligkl 
change of phrase, be addressed as an admonition to all thos« 
who are called upon to frame or to interpret a constitution. 
Govemment is a practical thing made for the happiness ef 
mankind, and not to furnish out a spectacle of uniformity to 
gratify the schemes of visionary politicians The business 
of those who are called to administer it is to rule and notttt 
wrangle. It would be a poor compensation, that one had 
triumphed in a dispute, whilst we had lost an empire; thai 
we had IVittered down a power, and at the same time huS 
destroyed the republic." 

The argument that such a power might be dam 
gerously abused is entitled to no weight or consider- 
ation. The same argument may oe used against 
any power. The government is created for tlit 
benefit of the people, and to promote their happi- 
ness. For the just and proper administration orfne 
powers conferred upon them the people will hoU 
their reprefientattves raspmisiUt. 

The SuprenM Cowi of Ike Uatted Statae, iatiM 
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«r America and the United Meidcan States^ in all the ex- 
tent of their posiesuons and territories, and between their 
^ople and citizenB reBpeetively, without distinction of per- 
sons or places." 

To see if this position of the'gentleman was cor- 
rect, it would be necessary to ascertain whether 
Texas was within the extent of the possessions and 
territories of Mexico. He (Mr. T.) maintained, 
and beliered he could establish beyond all contro- 
versy, that the reannexation of Texas would be no 
'violation of our treaty stipulations with Mexico; 
tiiat Texas never was a part of Mexico, except as 
an independent member of a confederation of States, 
which now has no existence, and has not had since 
1834- '3^; and that Mexico, as now or ever constitu- 
ted, never had a just or established right to Texas. 
In order to ascertain whether the positions taken by 
3iim were correct, he would beg leave to detain the 
committee while he made a brief statement of facts 
in the history of Texas. 

Texas was first discovered and settled by the 
I^nch in 168^— five years before any settlement by 
tlie Spaniards. Marbois^s Hist, of Lfnds, p, 107. 
It was eranted by Louis of France to the Sieur An- 
thony Crozat, by grant dated at Fontambleu, Sept. 
14, 1712; and in that grant is described as ^^bounded 
hy J^eiv MexieOf ttnd by tiu lands of the English of Car- 

*'New Spain.— This term is used to designate the Mexican 
provinces, including those in the Provincia Internas."— 
JSrooke'a Gazetteer, ed. 1833. 

"New Mexico, province of New Spain, or Mexico in the 
internal provinces.— TAw is the most northern of the Spanish 
settlements in the interior of North America. Bounded south 
hy New Biscay or Durango, east by Texas, and on all other 
aides by regions little known, inhabited by native Indians.'* 
— Ibid. 

"Mexico, emjiire qf, an immense region of North Ameri- 
ca- — This empire is subdivided into mtendeneies or civil 
• governments, consisting of Merida or Yucatan, Vera Cruz, 
Oaxaca, Puebla, Mexico, Valladolid, Ouadalaxara, Oua- 
aaxuato, Zacatecas, San Louis Fotosi, Durango, Sonora, 
Hew Mexico, Old California, and New California."— Birf. 

"Mexico, or New Spain, country of North America, honnd' 
ed north by the territory clainiedby the United States; east by 
the United States territory, the Gulf of Mexico, and Guate- 
tnala; southwest and west by the Pacific Ocean.— 2 vol. War- 
■ceater^s Gazetteer, ed. 1823. 

** Mexico or New Spain- Bounded north by unknown re- 
gions; east by Louisiana, and the Gulf of Mexico; south by 
the Isthmus of Darien, which separates it from Terra Firroa 
In South America; west by the Pacific Ocean, 

Grand Divisions. Old Mexico, embracing Galicia, Mex- 
ico, Guatemala; Netn Mexico Proper, embracing Apacheira 
and Senora; and California on the west a peninsula. Morsels 
Geography, ed. 1796. 

**At north lat. 26, 65, west long., w. c. 30 30, the Rio 
Grande Del Norte falls into the Gulf of Mexico. This is the 
first great river fiowins from the Spanish provinces into the 
Gulf of Mexico." Brooke's Gazetteer, edit. 1823. 

Mr. Jefferson in his letter to Mr. Bowdoin, 11th 
July, 1806, Jeff. cor. p. 59, says: 

^ **With respect to our western boundary, your instruc- 
tions will be your guide. I will only add as a comment to 
thein, that we are attached to the retaining the bay of St. 
Bernard, because it was the first establisliment of the un« 
fortunate La Salle, was the cradle of Louisiana, and more in- 
contestably covered and'conveyed to us by France under 
fliat name, than any other spot in the country." 

*■ **8t. Bernard's Bay, bay in the Gulf of Mexico on the 
«Mst of Texas. Lon. 96, 60, w.; lat. 28, 30, n.— Worcester's 
Gazetteer, ed. 1823." 

Louisiana was ceded by France to Spain in 1761, 
and was retroceded by Spain to France in 1800, and 
•ccupied by France. By the treaty of Paris of the 
30th April, 1803, it was ceded by France to the 
United States, and the possession delivered by the 
Fnndi authorities in 1804. 

Mr. Madison expressing his own riews, and those 



of Mr. Jefiferson, in a letter of the 31st March,. 1804^ 
says that Louisiana "extended westwardly to Rio 
Bravo, otherwise called Rio Bravo Del Norte. 
Orders were accordingly obtained from the Spanish 
authorities for the delivery of all tlie posts on tha 
west side of the Mississippi;" and in a letter of the 
31st January, 1804, Mr. Madison states that M. 
Laussat, the commissioner by whom the French, 
government delivered the possession of Louisiana to 
Its, announced *Hhe Del J^orte as its true boundary.^* 
In a letter of the 8th July, 1804, Mr. Madison de- 
clares the opposition of Mr. Jefferson to the "rciifi- 
quishment of any territory whatever eastioard qf the 
iratJO." 

Mr. Monroe, in a letter of the 8th November, 
1803, encloses documents which, he says, ^^prove incofy- 
testibly^^ that the boundary of Louisiana is "the Rio 
Bravo to the west;" and Mr. Pinckney unites with 
Mr. Monroe in a similar declaration; and on the 
20th April, 1805, in a letter to Mr. Madison, they 
assert our title to be unquestionable. Mr. Monroe, 
in his letters of January 19 and June 10, 1816, says 
that none could question ^^our title to TexaSy^^ and 
concurs with Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison in the 
opinion "that otir title to the DelJSTorte was as dear- 
as to the island of »New Orleans.''^ 

Mr. John Ctuincy Adams, in a letter to Don Onia 
of the 12th March, 1818, days: "The claim of France 
always did extend westward to the Rio Bravo.'* 
"She always claimed the territory which you call 
Texas, as being within the limits, and forming a 
part of Louisiana." And he further says: "WeU 
might Messrs. Pinckney and Monroe write to M^ 
Cevallos in 1805 that th^ claim of the United States 
to. the boundary of tlie Rio Bravo was as clear as 
their right to the island of New Orleans." And la 
his letter of the 31st October, 1818, he says: "Our 
title to Texas is established beyond the power or 
further controversy." Mr. Adams, in his letter of 
instructions to Mr. George Graham of June 2, 1818, 
says: 

*'The President wishes you to proceed with all convenient 
^peed to that place, (Galveston,) nnless, as is not improba- 
ble, you should, in tlie progress of the journey, learn that 
they have abandoned or been driven from it. Should they 
hare removed (o Mafagarda, or any other place nm-th of the 
Rio Bravo, and within the territory claimed hy the United 
States, you will repair thither, without, however, exposing 
yourself to be captured by any Spanish military force. 
When arrived you will, in a suitable manner, make knowa 
to the chief or leader of the expedition your autliority from 
the government of the United States, and express the sur- 
prise with which the President has seen possession thus ta- 
ken, without authority from the United States, of a place: 
within their territorial limits, and upon which no lawful settle^ 
mtnt can be made without their sanction. You will call upott 
him explicitly to avow under what national authority they 
profess to act, and take care that due warning be given to' 
the whole body thai the place is within the United States, wh» 
will suffer no pertnanent settlement to be made there, under anyt 
authority other than their own." 

Mr. Clay, in his speech on the Spanish treaty," 
April 3, 1820, (Mallory, vol. 1, p. 400 and 401,) 
said: 

"The title to the Perdido on the one side and to the Rio 
del Norte on the other, rested on the game principle— the 
priority of discovery, and of occupation by France; the 
principle observed amon« European nations having contigu- 
ous settlements being that the unoccupied space between 
them should be equally divided." "In 1685 he (La Salle) 
made an establishment on the Bay- of St. Bernard, west of 
the Colorado, emptying into it. llie nearest Spanish settle- 
ment was Panuco; and the Kio del Norte, about the midway 
line, became the common boundary." 

Mr. Clay also, in his letter of the 17th April, 

1844, published in the National Intelligencer, says: 

"The United States acquired a title to Texas, extendinp. 
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fti 1 iMlleTA, to the Bio del NorU» by the treaty of Louiiiiaiia. 
They ceded and relinqaiihedtiiat title to Spain by the treaty 
of 1619, by which the Sabine wut tvhttUuted/or the Rio del 
Norte aa our wettem boundary J" 

Mr. T. said it seemed to hinv that these facts and 
opinions clearly established the position that Texas 
never was geographically considered as composing 
any part or portion of New Spain, or Mexico, or 
New Mexico, but was a distinct country, separated 
from them by the Rio del Norte. He thought he 
would be able to establish as clearly that Texas was 
not now, and never had been, an integral part under 
the dominion of Mexico, under the form of govern- 
ment now existing, or which ever had existed in 
that country; but that Texas never had submitted 
to the jurisdiction of any power whatever, but al- 
ways, from the time of the cession to Spain, had 
asserted and maintained her independence of Spain, 
of Mexico, and of all the world. On the reception 
of the news in Texas of the cession of that country 
to Spain, by the treaty of 1819, the people of Tex- 
as met in convention at Nacogdoches, and solemnly 
protested against being transferred, like slaves, to a 
foreign despot, and declared themselves a free and 
independent people hy the following manifesto: 

"The citizens of Texas have long iiulul^ed the hope that, 
in the adjustment of the boundaries of the Spanieh po88es- 
sions in Ataerica, and of the territories of thn United States, 
they should be included within the limits of th(i latter. The 
clajros of the United States, long and strenuously urged, en- 
couraged this hope. An expectation so flattering prevented 
any effectual effort to throw off the yoke of Spanish authority, 
'though it could not restrain some unavailing rebellions 
against an odious tyranny. The recent treaty butweeu Spain 
and the United States of America has dissipated an illusion 
too fondly cherished, and has roused the citizens of Texas 
from the torpor into which a fancied security had lulled 
them. They have 6C(-n themselves, by a convention to 
which they were no party, literally abandoned to the do- 
ralniofi of the crown of Spain, and left a prey, not only to 
impositions already intolerable, but to all those exactions 
which Spanish rapacity is fertile in devising. 

"The citizens of Texas would have proved themselves un- 
worthy of their anccstr}-— of the kindred republics of the 
American continent— could they have hesitated in this 
emergency what course to j)unue. Spuming the fetters of 
colonial vassalage, disdaining to Kubmit to the most atro- 
cious despotism that ever disgraced the annals of Europe, 
they have resolved, under the blessing of God, to be FREE. 
By this magnanimous resolution, to the maintefiance of 
which their lives and fortunes are pledged, they secure to 
themselves an elective and representative government, 
equal laws, and faithful administration of justico, the rights 
of conscience and religious liberty, the freedom of the press, 
the advantages of liberal education and unrestricted com- 
mercial intercourse with all the world. 

"Animated by a just confidence in the goodness of their 
cause, and stimulated by th^ high object to be obtained by 
the contest, they have prepared themselves unshrinkinglv 
to meet, and firmly to maintain, any conflict in which this 
declaration may involve them. 

"Done at Nacogdoches, this 33d day of Jane, in the year 
of our Lord 1819. 

"JAMKS LONG, 
"President of the Supreme Council. 

"Bis'te Tari.n, Secretary." 

[Niles's Register, vol. 17, p. 31. 

From the hour in which that declaration of indc- 
pendence was made, the people of Texas have never 
Bubmitted to the yoke or dominion of any other na- 
tion on earth; but, true to the spirit and character 
of their ancestors, thev have, through various 
vicissitudes and reverses, battled on for freedom, and 
successfully maintained their independence; for 

"Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to sou, 
Though baffled oft, has ever woil" 

At this time, ''under the Spanish government, 
Texas was a separate and distinct province. As 
such it had a distinct local organization. ''—(Footers 



History of T«xafl, pa^ CQ.) And at the tine tVs^ 
as revolted from Spain,' Mexico was a ditftiaet provw 
ince under the dominion of Spain, from whi<£ ah* 
did not declare her independence until the adoption 
of the ''Plan D^Iguala," at the city of Iguala, on 
the 14th of February, 1821. For, though internal 
commotions and revolutions had existed in that 
country from the time they were commenced by the 
curate Hidalgo j in 1810, they were controversies 
between the natives and the European Spaniards, for 
power in the country, and not for the purpose of 
throwing off the Spanish yoke. The inoependencs 
of Mexico was acknowledged by the treaty of Cor* 
dova, entered into between Don John O'Uonojoo, 
the Spanish general, and Don Augustin de Iturbido. 
the general of the Mexican armies, on die 34tJi oT 
August, 1821. 
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TREATY OP COROORA. 

^Tt^eaty concluded in lh« city of Cordova, the 2ith Jiuguit 18BI» 
bttvr.en Don Johji O'Donoiou, lir.utenant general of tk0 
nrmieg of Spain, and Don »wgu»Hn de Itvwbide, first dd^ 
of the Imperial Mexican armiet of the three guaranties: 

"New Spain having declared herself independent of tte 
mother country, possessing an army to sustain ^la doclara- 
tion, in faVor of which the provinces have pronounced theaa- 
selves^ the capital, where the legitimate authority had been 
established, being besieged; the cities of Vera Cruz and oC 
Acapulco, alone remaining to the government, but withoat 
garrisons and without tlie means of resisting a regular siego 
of any duration, the Lieutenant General Don John 0'Dono> 
jou arrived at the first named of these ports, with the title* 
and qualities of captain general and first political chief off 
the kingdom, whereof he has been vested by his CSthoUo 
msjesty, desiring to avert the evils which fall necessarily 
upon the people in the changes of this nature, and to recon- 
cile the interests of the Old with that of Uie New Spain, io- 
vites the fii-st chief of the imperial array, Don Auguslha 
Iturbide, to an interview, in oraer to discuss the~ great qnes* 
tion of indevendence, and to untie, without breaking theai» 
the cords which unite the two countries. This interview 
took place iu the city of Cordova, (New Spain,) on the 34tU 
of August, IS^lI; and the former, in the character inivhioli 
he was Invested, and tlie latter as representing the Mexicaa 
empire, having long conferred on the interests of each oC 
the nations, and taken into consideration their present coa- 
dition, and the recent events, agree to the following arUcleSp 
which they sl^n in duplicate, each of the two parties pie- 
serving an original, for the greater safety and validity oC 
their stipulations: 

"Art. I. This part of America shall be acknowledged Ml 
a sovereign and independent State; and henceforth shall bo 
called the £mpire of Mexico,"— Ftde Menoiree jHutegrof^tn^ 
De do-a Augustin ItuHtide, p. U6. 

But that treaty had no reference to Texas what» 
ever; it treated of **New Spain*' alone. After Itur- 
bide was executed, Texas and Coahuila, in ISSMp 
joined the Mexican confederacy; but they joined it 
as a separate and independent State. Their con- 
stitution adopted at Saltillo, Uth March, 1827, de- 
clares: 

"Article 1. The State of Coahuila and Texas eonilfta fai 
the union of all its inhabitants. 

"2. It is free and independent of the other United Mea- 
ioan States, and of every other foreign power and domii^ 
ion.'^— Kennedy's Tex. vol. 2 App. No. \\,p. 445. 

Thus as a free and independent nation they en- 
tered the Mexican confederacy, and as such they 
were received. 

In October, 1832, Texas held a separate convcfr- 
tion from Coahuila to form a State constitution tat 
herself, and a second convention on the 1st ApriL 
1833, according to the guaranty of the constitutional 
act of the constituent Congress of Mexico of the 7tk 
May, 1824; this latter convention framed and adop^ 
ed a constitution for the State of Texas as a sep** 
rate and distinct and independent member of th« 
Mexican federation, to be submitted to the national 
govenment, wicb a memorial praying Ibr Ilia ai^ 
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:of TiaGB»-<uit6 tko^Miexkaki'UiiMm, in cen- 
-wiiib ^t Urmn of the federal com^ct; but 
;tlleir.ittebMDger, Mriiktietin, on iik arriTal in Mex- 
ican Wm imprieoaed. Texas nevertheless^ in con- 
Snetion with Coahuila, continued as an tndepen- 
nt dtate in the Mexican confederation, until 1834 
•find 1835» when the rights of the rq>ublic of Mex- 
ieo-were YioUited, and the republic overthrown, and 
^ .niilitary central oonsolidation erected on the 5th 
Oelober, 1835, by Santa Anna, upon its ruins. The 
fpeople of Texas loused to enter into this new ^ov- 
*6vnment. They were oppressed by the Mexican 
power and their local legislature abolished. 

On the 7th Nov. 1835, by a council of deputies 
of the people, the Texians issued a manifesto, in 
which, after reciting that Santa Anna and 
other military chieftains "had dissolved the social 
compact existing between Texas and the other 
members of the confederacy," solemnly declared 
•that'they "had taken up arms in defence of their 
rights and liberties," and "in defence of the republi- 
can principles of the federal constitution of Mexico 
of 1824;" "that Texas was no longer morally or 
^iily bound by the compact of Union;" "that 
tiiey do not acknowledge that the present authori- 
tie»ofthe present Aominal Mexican republic have 
thO' right to govern within the limits of Texas;" and 
**ihat they hold it to be their right, during the disor- 
.gUnization of the federal system, and the reign of 
despotism, to withdraw from the Union, to estab- 
lish an independent government, or to adopt such 
mesusiUTes as they may deem 'best calculated to pro- 
fOct their rights and liberties." 

War was made upon the people of Texas. They 

iwisteti^ and, by a council of deputies ofthepeo- 

. pie, established a provisional government; which, 

On the 7th November, 1835, issued the following 

sianifesto: 

"Whereas General Antonio Lope/, de Santa Anna, and 
Other military chieftaina, liave, by force of arms, over* 
thrown the federal constitution of Mexico, and dissolved the 
social c6mpact iivhich existed between Texas and the other 
iBeiHbers of the confederacy, now the good people of Tex- 
as, availing themselves of their natural right, tolemnly de- 

■*nnt. Thtit fhey have taken up anns in defence of their 
rights<and liberties, which were threatened by encroach- 
nents of military despots, and in defence of the repnbli- 
oan principles of the federal ccmstitution of Mexico of 
1834. 

'^c-ond. That Texas is no longer morally or civilly 
''feontid by the compact of union; yet, sthnnlaten by the gen- 
f>fOsitj and sympathy common to a free people, they oiler 
their aupport and assistance to such of the members of the 
Kexican confederacy as will take up arms against military 
"despotism. ' 

"Third. That they do not acknowledge that the present 
authorities of the present nominal Mexican republic have 
fhe right to govern virithin the limits of Texas. 

"Foorth. That they will not cease to carry on war 
S^ainst the said^uthorities, whilst their troops are in the 
limits of Texas. 

"Fifth. That they hold it to be their right, during the dis- 
IHngaaiitaiion of the federal system, and tiie reign of despo- 
tisia, to withdraw from the Union, to estabhsh en indepen- 
dent government, or to adopt such measures as they may 
deem best calculate to protect their rights and liberties; 
1>at that they will continue faithful tp the Mexican govem- 
■lefll BO long as that nation is governed by the constitution 
and laws that were framed for thegovemment of the poUti- 
oal association." 

Tfaeim- eoontry was invaded by the order of the 
warper Santa Anna; the invasion was successfully 
leaisted by the- people of Texas; the Mexican army, 
tagotlier with their leader, General Cos, was capture 
^iand, in the articles of capitulationof the 11th 
MCf mbar, 1835, it was alipulated^ 

*'X%at General Cos sod his offieers retire, with their snis 



«D^Hvate property, fatto fhe InteHer ef t&elpeptA|{o> ander 
parole of honor that thev will not, inimy Way, <)i>i^4toe the 
re-establishment of the raderal eoittUtntfoh of^lSSM." 

On the 3d March, 1836. the people of Texas, by 
their delegates assembled in convention at Wash- 
ington, declared their independence, as follows: 

"We, therefore, the delegates, with plenary powers of the 
people Of Texas, in solemn convention assembled, apnealii^ 
to a candid world for the necessities of our conation, do 
herebv resolve and declare that our political connexion 
with the Mexican nation has forever ended; and that the peo- 
ple of Texas do now constitute a TREE, SOVEREIGN, 
AND INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC, and aro fuDy invested 
with all the rights and attributes which properly belong to 
independentnations; and, conscious of tne rectitude of our 
intentions, we fearlessly and confidently submit the issue to 
the supreme arbiter of the destines of nations.^ 

The parole of honor of General Cos was violated, 
and he returned with Santa Anna, with another in- 
yadin|; army of 8,000 men, who openly avowed his 
intention to devote to indiscriminate slaughter all who 
should resist his authority; but Santa Anna and 
his army were ovethrown and captured, on ^e 
plains of San Jacinto, on the 21st April, 1836. 

Alluding to this great event, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, of the Senate, in a unanimous 
report of the 18th June, 1836, through Mr. Clay, as 
chairman, unanimously adopted by the Senate, de- 
clared that — 

"The recent signal and splendid victory in which that 
portion of the Mexican armv which was commanded by 
General Santa Anna, the President of the Mexican govern- 
ment, in person, was entirely overthrown with uAexatnpled 
slaughter, compared with the inconsiderable loss on the 
other side, put to ili^ht and captured, including among the 
prisoners tne President himself and his stafl', may be con- 
sidered as decinre of the independence of Texas.*' 

And a solemn treaty was concluded and signed 
on the 14th of May; 1836, between Mexico and 
Texas, as follows: 

'* Articles of agreement and solemn compact tnade 
and adopted by David G. Burnett, President of the 
republic of Texas, and the undersigned members of 
the cabinet thereof on the one part, and Don Anto- 
nio Lopez de Santa Anna, President of the repub- 
lic of Mexico, and Don Vincente Filasola, general 
of divisions, Don Jose Urea, Don Joaquin Ramirez 
y Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaoua, generals of 
brigades of the armies of Mexico. 

"Fourth. That the President, Santa Anna, in his official 
capacity as chief of the Mexican nation, and the Generals 
Don Vincente Filasola, Don Jose Urea, Don Joaquin Rami- 
rez y Sesma, and Don Antonio Gaona, chiefs of armies, do 
solemnly acknowledge, sanction, and ratify the full, entire, 
and pertect independence of the repubho of Texas with 
such boundaries as are hereafter set forth and agreed upon 
for the same.— (History of Texas, 3d voL, pages 317, 318.) 

Mr. Webster, as Secretary of State, in his cor- 
respondence with Mr. Bocanegra of the 8th July, 
1842, says: 

"From the time of the battle'ef San Jacinto, in April, 1836, 
to tno present moment, Texas has exhibited the same exter- 
nal signs of national independence as Mexico herself, and 
with quite as much stability of government. Practically 
free and independent, acknowledged as a political sove- 
reignty by the principal powers of the world, no hostile foot 
finding rest witnin her territory /or six w seven years, and 
Mexico herself refraining /or aiCZ that period from any further 
attempt to re-establish her own authority over that terri- 
tory." "The battle oi San Jacinto, fought on the 31st April, 
1836, achieved their independence* The tear wasfron^'hot lime 
at an end." "Since 1837, the United States have regarded 
Texas as an independent sovereignty as much as Mexico.** 
"He (Mr. Bocanegra) speaks of Texas as still being 'an in- 
tegral part of the Mexican republic;' but he cannot but un- 
derstand thai the United States do not so regard it." "The 
constitution, public treaties, and the laws oblige the Presi- 
dent to regard Texas as an independent State, and its texti- 
tory as no part of the territory of MewicoJ" 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of Mexico to 8ub- 
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doe her, Texas has aneeeatSuSij misted that power, 
and maintained her independence to this day. 
Mexico, in fiict, never had a ri^ht, according to the 
law of nations, to one foot of hind in Texas. The 
United States are under no obligations to consalt 
her. The admission of Texas into the Union wiil, 
in no degree, ^ompromit the honor of this nation, or 
violate its faith in its treaty with Mexico. Mexico, 
in &ct, had no right to interfere in the matter, and 
we are under no obligations to consult her in rela- 
tion lo iu 

So much, then, (said Mr. T.,) for the honor of 
this country. But (said Mr. T.) whilst "honor is 
the subject," and the eood faith of this nation is un- 
der consideration, he oe^ed leave to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to another important fact. 
By the third article of the treaty of Louisiana (Laws 
of the United States, vol. 1, p. 136) it was provided 
that— 

"The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorpo- 
mted in the United States, and admitted as soon as possible, 
according to the princi|ilesof the feieral constitution, to 
the enjoyment of all the rights. adTantages, and immanities 
of citizens <^ the United States: and. in the mean time, thcv 
shall be nmintained and protected in the free eiyoyment of 
their libert} , property, and the religion which Uiey pro- 
fess.** 

Now, he asked if the obligations of that treaty 
were not violated when Texas was ceded to Spain 
by the treaty of 1819, without consulting France or 
the people of the Territory? and if the United States 
were not bound by the principles of justice and 
good faith to perform the stipulations in that treaty 
now, when they had it in their power to do so, and 
thus, as far as they were able, do justice to an in- 
jured peopler 

Mr. Clay, (said Mr. T.,) at the time, denied the 
right of the United States, under the treaty-making 
power, to code that country to Spain. Mr. Clay, in 
1820, introduced the following resolution: 

*'Retoleed, That the conatitntion of the United States 
vests in Congress the power to dis|iose of the territory be-. 
longing to them; and that no treaty purporting to alienate 
any portion thereof is ralid without the concurrence of 
Congress.** 

Mr. Clay most strenuooslj opposed the measure 
as being both imconstitutional and inexpedient. 
The proposition asserted by the resolution just 
(quoted was sufficiently maintained by barely read- 
ing the clause in tlie constitution on which it rests: 

*'The Congress shall hare the power to dispose, kc. of j 
the territory or other property belonging to the United | 
States.** 



He said that 

"All accounts concurred in renre>«'ntiug Texas to be ex- 1 
tremely valuable. Its superficial extent was three or four ! 
time^ greater than that of Florida. The climate was deli- 1 
cious; the soil fertile; the margins of the rivers abounding 
in live-oak; and the country a^imitting of easy settlement. 
it possessed, moreover, if he were uot misinformed, one of 
the finest ports in the (iaif of Mexico. The productions of 
w^hich it was cap^ble were suitable to our wants. He would 
jiot give Texas for Florida in a naked exchange.'^ 

Thus did Mr. Clay oppose the transfer of that 
country, and he never lost sight of the regaining of 
it. But he (Mr. T.) contended that the cession of 
Texas to Spain, was not only a breach of faith with 
France, but a violation of the rights of the people 
of Texas, and absolutely null and void so far as the 
people of Texas were concerned, upon another 
ground. — [See appendix No. 11.] 

There was (said Mr. T.) no plainer principle in 
the law of nations. Vattel (p. 196, sec 165) lays 
down the law of nations expressly to be, that 

"A soTereign alroady Utvad hj a treaty cannot'enttr into 



others eoatoaiy ta the fifst The thiM . , ^ 

he has entered Into engagemrats are noioi^r at hu diapih> 
saL if it happens thaf a 'posterior treaty be feuid. In any 
partienlar point, to clash with one of more ancient Me. tlaa 
new treaty is nail and Toid with l ey ct to that potet, iano* 
much as it tends to dispose of a dung that Is no longer la 
the power of him who appears to dispose of Ik.** 

He (Mr. T.) concluded, then, that Texas hai a 
perfect right, by the provisions of the treaty of 
Louisiana, to admission into the Union. The ad- 
mission of Texas, instead of violating the fiiith of 
our treaty with Mexico, will be a complianoo with 
our faith, pledged in the treaty with France. Instfwd 
of soiling the honor of the nation, instead of break- 
ing treaty stipulations, it will restore and perform 
the obligations of a treaty already broken. He 
(Mr. T.) thought that the United States could not 
deny to Texas admission into the Union without a 
violation of every principle of honor, of justice^ 
and good faith. 

Smne gentlemen said that the reannexation of 
Texas to the United States was aaew q[uestiol^ but 
he (Mr. T.) denied that it was so; it had never been 
lost sight of smce it had been, unfortunately for the 
country, ceded away. Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay. 
General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, endeaYored 
to negotiate a purchase of it with Mexico in 1825^ 
"27, "29, '33, and '35. None of those distirguished 
men, nor any eminent man of any party, toon be- 
lieved that it would be a violation of our treaty with 
Spain to negotiate with Mexko the purdiase of 
Texas; and yet Spain had not recognised the inde- 
pendence of Mexico. And now gentlemen oljeet 
to reannexation because Mexico has not acknowl- 
edged the independence of Texas, althourh no ob- 
jections werenoade to the negotiating w^ith Mexico 
for the reannexation, notwithstandi^ Spain had net 
acknowelged the independence of A&xico until the 
treaty of Madrid, of the 28th December, 1836, after the 
battle of San Jacinto, and after the acknowledgment 
of the independenoe of Texas by Santa Anna aad 
the Mexican generals. Mexico, during the pro^ 
ress of the negotiations with her for Texaa« had 
nothing, so far as Spain was concerned, to estaUiah 
her independence but the treaty concluded at Cor- 
dova.between O'Donojou and Iturbide, a^unst whick 
the Spanish government had entered its protest ia 
the most solemn manner, by the 

Decree of Ike Cortes qf Madrid. 

At the sitting of the 13th February, 1822, the 
Cortes extraortunary, assembled at Madrid, adopted 
the following articles: 

'■Akt. 1. The Cortes declare that the act designated under 
the title of the treatr of Cordova, between General CDon- 
ojou and the chief of the maJcontents of New Soain. Doa 
Augnstin de Itnrbide, and every other act or stipolati^ in»> 
plying the recognition of the independence of Meiuco l»7 
the aloresai«l general, are illegal and void, so Hsr as r^gaida 
the govenunent of Spain and its suhjecta. 

''Art. 2. The Spanish goTemnent declares offictallj to 
all powers with which it has amicable relations, that it will 
consider, in all time, as a violation of existing treaties the 
recognition, partial or absolute, of the independence ot the 
Spanish colonies in America, so long as the dfflercnccsa 
which exist between any of the colonies and the metropolia 
shall not have been teraunated. Ice.. kcJ^—Fide M rt t mr ea 
Auto^raphiu, De don •^ugustm Iturbide. p. 139. 

It was, then, upon the simple acknowledgment of 
O^Donoiou that Messrs. Adams and Clay, and after- 
wards Ueneral Jackson and Mr. Van Bureo, - pro- 
posed to treat with Mexico for the cession of Texas 
to the United States. Mexico had no other ta|le to 
Texas than that, when these pn^poaitions were made 
to her; yet when now it is proposed to treat .witk 
Texas henelf,who hat had ttie acknowled^oMtt 
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and recognition of Iier independence since 1836, 
of Santa Anna and the other Mexican gene- 
rals, and who has maintained that independence 
against the combined power and treachery of Mexi- 
co, we are gravely told (said Mr. T.) that we ^re 
about to tarnish the honor of the country, and vio- 
late its treaty obligations with Mexico. 

lliis he (Mr. T.) considered as a national c[ues- 
tion, which should not be decided on sectional views. 
But if sectional views were to be taken, he conceived 
that it would be found that the western States and 
the eastern States were those most deeply interested 
in it; and, instead of its being a southern question, it 
would be found to be a western and an eastern ques- 
tion. The attempt to reannex Texas first proceed- 
ed from one of the representatives from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Adams,] aided by a gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Clay;] and it was fair to presume that, 
if those distinguished gentlemen were guided at all 
by sectional feeling in relation to the measure, their 
minds were influenced by the interests of the East 
and West at that day. Nothing, however, was 
then said of its being a southern question, or a party 
question, or a slave question; and both upon the 
slave question and her interest in manufactures, he 
considered that the position now assumed by Mas* 
sachusetts was, and would prove to be, as complete 
an error loci as she could be placed in. [See appen- 
dix No. 2.] 

He (Mr. T.) did not, so far as he knew himself, 
and was capable of judging of his own feelings and 
opinions, give to the slave question, which had been 
raised here, the weight of one feather in influencing 
his mind in favor of the reannexation of Texas. 
He lived on the very line of demarcation between 
the free and slave interests of this Union, and he 
was able to look upon this subject with calmness; 
and he would say that he did not give that weight 
to the question of slavery that he should be induced 
to vote for this reannexation with the view of ex- 
tending the bounds of that institution. Many of 
his constituents were the owners of slaves; they 
were their property, acknowledged as such, and se- 
cured to them by the constitution of the Union; and 
so long as he had the honor of a seat on this floor, 
he would not submit to any invasion of, or interfer- 
ence with, their constitutional rights or domestic 
institutions upon this or any other subject, by this or 
any other government or people. But if the people 
of X exas desired it, and proposed themselves to be 
annexed as a fi-ee State, he would give his vote as 
freely for it as he would if it were to be annexed as 
a slave State; that was a question for the people of 
Texas to settle themselves. 

This question of the reannexation of Texas had 
continued lon^ to be a question of great interest 
throughout this Union; it was never made a party 

Question until the recent presidential canvass, and it 
ecidcd the result of that election; the fiat of the 
people had gone forth in a voice which could not 
he misunderstood. Gentlemen might deny that the 
quejJtion had been settled by the people. He (Mr. 
T.) thought otherwise. On the subject of the tariff 
and distribution, there was not that unanimity that 
there was on this question. On the question of re- 
annexation there was no difference; there was no 
dispute in the democratic ranks; and besides them 
there were a vast number of whigs in favor of the 
measure; the majority of the people of the United 
States in favor of reannexation was much greater 
than the majority of Mr. Polk over Mr. Clay. If 
there was one question however that was involved 



in the* late canvass throughout the wide expanse of 
this Union — through every State, in every county 
and town and hamlet — it was this question of the re-^ 
annexation of Texas. There was no question 
which was so much and so universally mooted; and 
Mr. Clay was opposed on the ground of his supposed 
hostility to it, though he was nevertheless supported 
by many of the whig party on other questions, who 
were, notwithstanding, in favor of reannexation. 
Mr. Polk was supported because he was in favor of 
the measure, and he believed opposed by all who 
were opposed to it. It might not comport with the 
views of some gentlemen of the North, to whose 
course he did not intend to make objections, as that 
was a matter of their own concern an^ not his; but 
he begged the committee to look upon the question 
as it ought to be viewed — as a national question, 
and not one simply involving local feelings or mere 
local interests, or to be decided upon such contracted 
views. 

It being within one minute of the expiration of 
the hour allotted him, Mr. T. said he would not, 
as he had not time, enter into views he had desired 
to present to the committee upon other questions 
[See appendix No. 3] arising out of the subject un- 
der debate, and he therefore yielded the floor. 

Appendix. — No. 1. 

That distinguished and able jurist, the Hon. Geo- 
M. Bibb, writing on this subject, says: 

"The United States by the cession to SpaiQ,^violated their 
treaty with France; they violated their engagements to the 
inhabitants of the ceded territory now called Texas. 

"The people of Texas have a perfect right to demand of 
the United States the fulfilment of the stipulations of the 
third article of the treaty of the .^Oth April, 1803, with 
France. The Texiani have just claim agiiinst the United 
States for indemnity for the expenditures and charges they 
were compelled to incur in defending themselves against 
the invasion of Santa Anna, and in providing for themselves, 
by their own means, that protection and securitv whick 
the United States were in good faith bound to have af* 
forded. 

"The United States are bound by the obligations of just 
tice, by the ties of honor and good faith, to repair the breach- 
committed by the cesslpn to Spain as soon as possible. A 
most fit and just occa<ion olicrs now, by the application or 
Texas to be received into the United States. The United 
•States cannot in honor higgle about the debts incurred by 
the Texians in their defence. Honor and good faith are 
above money and price." 

No. 2. 
Mr. T1BBATT8, in his speech upon the subject of 
the reannexation of Texas in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the last session of Congress, alluding 
to the subject of slavery, made the following re- 
marks: 

"It will extend the principles of civil liberty, for they 
march pai-i pas ft with the migrations of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Above all, it will be favorable to the quieting of a 
question of the deepest interest to this country and to the 
world — a question which is infusing the gall of bitterness 
into the feelings between ditterent portions of our happy 
confedeiucy, enkindling a spirit of hatred and feelings of 
revenge in our bosoms v/hich threatens to rend the very 
vitals of our glorious country, and cause the downfall of our 
political institutions, the dismemberment of the Uuion, and 
the destruction of the last hope of human liberty. Sir, it 
will be favorable to the gradual, peaceablv., and conbtitu* 
tioual abolition of slavery on this continent, in a manner 
pointed out bv the Alinightjr Creator of the universe, and 
which he will work out in his own way. I am one of those, 
Mr. Chairman, who believe In a superintending Providence, 
to whose divine influence is to be attributed the saving of 
this great republic from destruction at several epochs in 
our national history, when its safety seemed to be beyond 
the control of human power. It seems to me that I seethe 
hand of God, and the direction of his wisdom, in the pilgrim- 
age of the African race from thdr own dark and benighted 
Umd, through the (to them) strange nations and uncongenial 
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climales of Europe and America, among people their supe- 
lion by aatare, more skilled in the arts, more improTed in 
the Boiences, more advanced in civilization, and more 
learned in the principles of liberty and free goTftrnment. 
The African race will be carried along in this pilffriroaee 
by the interests of mankind, and by the laws of tracu;, 
gradually improved, cultivated, christianized, regenerated, 
and converted into beings of a.diflerent nature. They 
will gradually recede from the North, which is uncon- 
genial to their natures. They will be pushed and crowded 
on by the tide of emigration of the white races of Europe, 
BOW flooding this country with a hardy and industrious pop- 
Illation in search of liberty, and seeking ireedom from the 
oppressions of the Old World. They will flow peacefully 
in an increasing stream along the Mississippi, the great 
iather of waters, and through this very land of Texas, un- 
til they end their pilgrimage on the shores of the gulf, and 
in a climate congenial to their nature, and become blended 
with the mixed population of Mexico. Who is there that 
will object, if all oi this unfortunate race shall thus gradu- 
allv and peaceably finally be withdrawn from our republic? 
'Who will set himself u^ to oppose the decrees of the Al- 
nightfr? Surely none in the North, for it will accomplish 
what ukey propose to effect. Certainly none in the South, 
for the love of liberty burns as purely, and the friends of 
liberty are as earnest and ardent, there as in the North. Nor 
will it have the efiect to weaken the southern States either 
in population or in wealthy on the contrary, it will improve 
the one and increase the other. The value of our slaves 
will be left behind in money or other wealth, and our coun- 
try will be filled by an honest, hardy, and industrious pop- 
luation of whites, who are now crowding our shores, and 
whom I, for one, welcome to our land. They will bring 
with them their wealth and a love of liberty the more ardent 
jfrom having sufl'ered under the iron rule ol oppression. The 
Jiouthern States will be greatly the gainers, and will not ob- 
ject to this gradual and natural change in the condition of 
their population. The North will be satisfied with it, and 
thus a difficulty be avoided and a question settled which 
310W threatens the most serious consequences. The North, 
too, wiU be cleared of a degraded and wretched population, 
with which they were now infested, crowding their hospit- 
als and jails, and with which their large cities will be over- 
run." — Ude tAppendix to llth vol. Congre$ntmal CUobe, 

No. 3. 

Mr. TiBBATTs, in the same speech above refer- 
Ted to, in alluding to the effect of the extension of 
territory on the permanency of the Union, remark- 
ed as follows: 

"1 am aware, sir, that, by some, it is declared that the re- 
snnexation of Texas will be inevitably a dissolution of the 
Union, and that such a consequence is threatened. The 
aame absurd declarations and intemperate threats were 
nade with regard to the acquisition of Louisiana; but they 
were not regarded then, nor ought they, nor will they, be 
Siegarded now. How can that destrov the integrity and 
dissolve the bonds of this Union, which is accom])lished in 
the manner and mode pointed out in the great charter of 
our liberties— the constitution itself, by which the Union is 
lield together?— yes, sir, held together by ties of the roost 
indissoluble character. There is no danger, sir, of a disso- 
lution of this Union. I regret, sir, that dissolution is a thing 
often lightly talked of at the present day, in some quarters, 
on the most trivial occasions. But, sir. It will never be ac- 
complished by the plots of fanatics and traitors. We are 
ivnited together indissolubly by a system of equal rights and 
privileges— by a common blood— by the ti*;s of kindred— by 
thenecessity of a common defence— by common interests. 
The simple fact that no State can better its condition, and 
that any State must put itself into an infinitely worse one, 
both in,regard to its foreign and domestic relations, by a sep- 
aration from the Union, will prevent it in all time to come. 

**It is objected, that our country is already too large, and 
that to extend it further would result in its severance. The 
•ame prediction was made at the acquisition of Louisiana; 
but the prophecy has met with a signal failure. This posi- 
tion Is not entitled to the weight of a feather against rean- 
sexation. The extent of territory is an aigument in favor 
mnd not against the measure. The experience of the past 
lias demonstrated that our system of confederated States is 
capable of any degree of extension, which will be sufficient- 
ly near to afford time to the most distant representatives to 
attend the sittings of the national Congress; which, owing 
to the improvements in navigation and the increased facib* 
ties for travelling, will be conveniently done from the most 
distant part of the republic. The extension of our territory 
ima augmented, and will continue to augment, the resources 



ofour government in an eminent dcgne; to ftrengtueo its 
power at home, and to increase Its re^ectability and stand 
ing abroad; to prevent consolidation on the one hand and 
disunion on tiie Other. Every particular State in confident 
of its strength, because its strength is that of the whole; and 
having no fears or apprehensions from abroad, it is more 
competent to direct a wise legislation to promote the inters 
ests, to protect the civil liberty, to improve the domestic re- 
lations, and to secure the happiness of its people at 
home. Has our government been weakened? On the 
contrary, has it not been fitrenghtened in every point 
of view, by the purchase of Louisiana, and by the ad- 
dition of new States? The addition of cver>- new 
State has added strength to the Union. Are tho 
twenty-six States weaker than the original thirteen Statee ' 
were? On the contrary, are they not infinitely stronger? 
Are the new States less devoted to the Union, less anxioue 
for its preservation, than the original States? Do you eves 
hear from the new States these threats of disunion? No, sir: 
these threats proceed from the oldest, and once the most 
patriotic States of the confederacy. No, sir; the new Statea 
are distinguished for their love for, and devotion to, the 
Union; and an;^ hint looking to its dissolution fills our hearts 
in the West with sadness and grief. We will be ever ready 
to defend, with our treasure and blood, the integrity of the 
Union. Among our patriotic young men, a heroic Curtius 
will never be wanting to plunge into the chasm, to devote 
himself for the safety of his country, and?perish for the pres- 
ervation of the Union. The arguments against the exten- 
sion ofour territory, drawn from the history and downfall 
of ancient empires and republics, are in no way applicable 
to the institutions of this country, or the extension which 
we propose to make by the reannexation of Texas. The an- 
cient republics and empiras extended their dominions over 
other nations of different languages, customs, religions, and 
interests, by conquest and the sword— nations which they 
ruled with ue iron rod of a military despotism and reduced 
to slavery, to grace the triumphs, and burdened with exac- 
tions and taxations to support the gloiy and splendor of 
their conquerors and oppressors; we, on the contrary, pro- 

Eose to take into a union of equsd political rights, four 
rethren and kinsmen of the same political opinions, having 
the same interests, the same laws, the same customs and re> 
ligion." 

Mr. Madison, in the XIV No. of the Federalist, 
says: 

"All that remains, within this branch of our inquiries, ia 
to take notice of an objection that may be drawn m>m the 
great extent of country which the Uiuon embraces. A few 
observations on this subject will be the more proper as it ie 
perceived that the adversaries of the new constitution are 
availing themselves of a prevailing prejudice with regard to 
the practicable sphere ofrepublican administration, in order 
to supply, by imaginary diificultiea, the want of those aolid 
objections which they endeavor in vain to find. 

"The error which limits republican government to a nar> 
row district, has been unfolded and refuted in preceding p»> 
pert. I remark here only that it seems to owe its rise and 
prevalence chiefly to the confoundii^ of a republic with a 
democracy. 

"As the natural limit of a democracy is the distance from 
the fcentrai point, which will just permit the most remote 
citizens to assemble as often as their public functions de> 
mand, and will include no greater number than will Join ia 
those functions, so the natural limit of a republic is tne dis- 
tance from the centre, which will barely allow the represent- 
atives of the ^ople to meet as often as may be necessary 
for the administration of public affairs." 

On the subject of making it a party question in 
postponing it, Mr. Tibbatts, in the same speech^ 
remarked: 

"]But, sir, there is another portion of the people— and 1 am 
one of them— which consists of many thousands of the peo- 
ple in the North and in the South, in the East and in die 
West, confined to no particular section or party, who tee 
no reason for a postponement of this question; on the contro- 
ry, they believe that there is an urgent necessity for prompt 
and decisive and immediate action upon the question. TU* 
party is looking out for a leader, and I have no doubt wiU 
soon find one. If this measure shall fail at the present sea- 
sisn of Congress, as I am apprehensive it will, all theee 
friends of reannexation will be found, thou|;h now separated 
by a very slight difference of opinion, coming together mai^ 
snaled under one leader, and battling under the same ba» 
ner. Politicians may strive, sir, but they will strive ia vaia, 
to stay the torrent of popular feeling which ia already ia 
motion on this momentous question. They may endeaver 
to harness thetr If Uowerei tae pxees may be swUldiaed} par 
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tytMtteiiftairlieptttiBlo MfBiiiitioB and operation; bnt It 
wiU aU avail nottuaip. . T1|«inB ia a 4eed and abiding interest 
among the people on this question which cannot be smotb- 
ovedo 9he tide of popular sentiaeni is rolling onward, and 
»o poifer on earth <$aa resist it It is sought to postpone 
thisqvLOstionforamore decided expression of the public 
wilL Sir, the acquiescence of all parties in the repeated 
«lbrts to regain Texas, ever since tne cession to Spain, is 
«xpreariive enough. We are told to wait until there is a 
Bore HrgoQt and extreme nec-essitjr. Sir, the neeessiiyis 
vrgent enough. We should provide to avoid an extremity 
efnee4> Now,itmaybe done peaceahly. and with litUe 
comparative cost. Then, it may cost us millions of treasure 
and rivers of blood. Now, the question, if it is meritorious 
in itself, can be 6eBt settled upon its own intrinsic projAiety. 
If it be delayed, it will become mingled in the party con- 
flicts qf the day. Texas must, at some time or other, in 
some way, be incorporated wl^ this confederacy. It can 
now be done peaceably and with her consent; if we drive 
her from us now, and force her, bv our repulsion, into a posi- 
tion ia which she may be compelled, by her necessities, — 
9hl sir, may I not say, indeed, by her inclinations, ber feel- 
ings outraged and soured by our unwise and unnatural con- 
dustl— into entangling alliances with Great Britain; then, 
air, war with that power cannot be avoided} then, our peace 
and safety will never bee ertELin until she is made ours by 
conquest. Action now will only risk a poiisibility, and the 
remotest possibility, of a war with Mexico. Postponement 
will make a war with Great Britain inevitable. If we are to 
wait until Mexico shall acknowledge the independence of 
Texas, it will never be accomplished. Mexico never will, 
she will never dare, acknowledge it, without the consent of 
Sngland, who holds a debt' of some eighty millions of dol- 
lars agfainst her, as an argument to support her kind coun- 
sels: and England will not consent until, by her diplomacy, 
she has estaolished herself upon our southern border, to put 
into practice her interference by counsel and advice with the 
peculiitr institutions of the souUiem States." 

In relation to the designs of England, Mr. Tib- 
SATTS'Said: 

"What, sir, do the conversation in Parliament and this 
letter of Lord Aberdeen amount to? We will not force Tex- 
as to abolish slavery; we greatly desire, however, that she 
shall do so, and we desire to see it abolished in the United 
States, but we wiU not stir up disaffection in the 8bivebold-< 
ing States; we will use all means of persuasion to induce 
Texas to abolish it; we will be able, through Mexico, and 
the terms we will ofler to Texas, to place her in a position 
that she cannot avoid; doine it; we will persuade Mexico 
not to acknowledge her independence unless upon condi- 
tions prescribed by us; Mexico is our debtor to an amount of 
man^ millions, and dare not do it without our assent | unless 
the independence of Texas is acknowledged by Mexico, the 
United -States will not annex Texas to that confederacy; 
Texas» driven fnpm the shelttr of her natured protector, 
wUl not be able to resist our blanishments; she will 
TMdily iall into our arms; we will sooth her outraged feel- 
ings; we will make her laige promises, and bestow upon 
her munificient favors; we will pay to Mexico all that Mexi- 
co can claim of her; we will give to Texas ample time to 
repay us; we will pay all of ner debts, and on that score 
place her out of trouble; we will ourselves become her sole 
creditor, and will be an indulgent creditor, provided she 
will follow our counsels: we will go further; we will admit 
her cotton and sugar and other productions free into our 
ports; wft will guaranty her independence; we will enter 
Into treaties of alliance with her, offensive and defensive; in 
effect, though not in name, we will make her a part or the 
British empire, and will erect her into a great nation by 
colonizing ner beautiful country with our redundant popu- 
lation;^ w« will do all this and ask but little comparatively 
in returB^-only to admit our manufictnres on the most rea- 
sonable terms— to prevent slaves from being brought from 
the United States, vad gradually to abolish slavery in Texas: 
thus we will gam our advantage over the northern manufac- 
tnrers of the United States, and over the cotton growing re- 
l^nofthe South, and, by destroying the outlet for the 
ilaTeswhoare now {pushed southward by the encroach- 
aaents of ft«e labor, we will hedge in and pen up their slaves 
and thair increase in so small a compass as that slavery wiJQ 
haeom»6o intoUndile a cune in the United States as to re- 
«iUt in'a eonvulaion which will tear out her foxy vitahii and 



overwhelm and bury her in carnage and blood. Is then t 
manin this hall who does not see M a glance thtoiqfh tiite 
whole conspirsojr of my Lord Aberdeen and his associates? 
Sir. it is but a li^ht gauze whioh covon tb/ue mafhinations 
and tactics of Bntish diplomacy." 

a # # # a # # 

''Though Mexico can never reconquer Texas, Texas it- 
self cannot stand alone. If we refuse to admit her back into 
theUnion^ifshe be driven from our doors when she ft 
asking for admission— if she be repudiated by her own race 
and her own Idnsmen, — ^she will be compelled to throw her^ 
selfxntO'the meretricious embraces of Great Britain, under 
ciroumstanees, and bound by ties and obligations of treaties, 
of such a character as must reflect dishonor upon us— as 
must entail upon her and upon us the most disastrous con- 
sequences. Any attempt on the part of England to obtain 
possession of any pari of Texas, or to secure a commanding 
control or influence over her councils, would be a just 
cause of war on the pari of the United States, and woiild 
inevitably lead to that result. The interests of this country 
must be materially ailected by any great change in the 
policy of Texas;and we are bound, by motives of self-pres- 
ervation, to interfere to prevent it. On our northern boun- 
dary we have a British colony: is there any true American 
who would be willing to see another on our southern? FAr 
Texas there is but this altenative: she must either become 
a part and parcel of the Union, or she must place herself 
under the protection of Great Britain. Contiguous to us in 
geographical position; having the same commercial inter 
ests; producing the same staples; peopled principally by- 
emigrants from this country; inhabited by people of the 
same blood: children of the same mother; bone of our bone 
and flesh or our flesh; speaking the same language; profess- 
ing the same religion, and worshipping the same God; atp 
tached to us h^ every natural aflSnity; cherishing the same 
indomitable spirit of freedom; animated by the same love of 
liberty; entertaining the same ideas of gov^nment; identified 
with us hj every congenial tie, personal and' political; like 
Joseph or old, sold by us, their brethren, into slavery, — 
they have thrown oflf their shackles; they have worked out' 
theur redemption: they have, in well-fought fields of battle, 
crowned themselves with glory, vindicated their rights, 
won back their liberties, andachieved their independence. 
They now anxiously ask us to receive them back to our 
arms, from which we have unnaturally ithnist them. Shall 
we refuse them? Can we refuse them? No, sir. It is im- 
possible that they can relapse into Mexican vassalage. We 
can never sufler England to hold dominion over them in 
factor through her dq)loinacy." 

In relation to any interference by foreign nations 
with the relations between thia nation ana otliers on 
this continent, Mr. Tibbattb remarked: 

"Then, no foreign power will interfere; England will 
not dare to interfere. What right would England 
have ' to interfere, or to interpose obstacles to an 
amicable adjustment between this government and Mex- 
ico ? England, with all her grasping ambition, with 
all her arrogance of supreme power upon the seas, with all 
her thirsting lust after dominion upon the lanc^ — ^will Aver 
dare to do this thing. Never! sir, never! This government 
has always, and wifi ever protest against it, and resent every 
species of foreign interference in the relations between us 
and the other republics on this continent. Such an inter- 
ference must lead to war— inevitable war; and however 
much I would deprecate a war between this country and 
England, or any other country, (because war should always 
be avoided, if it can be done with safety and without dis- 
honor,) yet, sir, if it is to be avoided with England by yield- 
ing up the rights of the Texians, and by a just action on'onr 
ftari for the promotion of our own interests and the integri- 
y of this nation— ii it is to be shunned by a tamo submis- 
sion to foreign interference in our relations with the 
American republics, and in our social institutions — I say« 
sir, let it come. But, sir, there need be no apprehension of 
a war with England; she is the last country on earth to 
seek a war with this nation, to enforce an uivjust interfer- 
ence in American relations. The first blast of her war 
trumpet, with such an object, on this continent, would ba 
the death-knell of her power; it would end in the loss of her 
colonies^ the dismemberment of her empire abroad, and 
revolution at home. *Har linked plots will be riven, dis- 
dained by earth, and accursed by heaven^' '' 
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